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ABSTRACT 

Bringing popular culture into the composition 
classroom is useful not because it erases the conflict Set^een 
student and academic discourses ^ but rather because it serves to 
heighten this already extant conflict, thereby allowing it to become 
one of the subjects of stu'ly* Writing samples by t^o students early 
in the semester and class discussion about cultural influences reveal 
how students initially see themselves as having the option of 
choosing either to accept the unified world view that the teacher 
offers them or to maintain their own unified world vie^. That the 
world views under consideration might be internally contradictory and 
conflicted or that these world /lews might overlap^ placing both 
student and teacher in more than one ^orJ*i of discourae 
simultaneously, are not possibilitx^s the students entertain until 
later in the course r as three aaditioucU student writing samples 
reveal. The goal by the end of the course is to get students to be 
billing and able to simultaneously value and critique themselves and 
the positions they maintain r even though conflicts come to :ight as 
they aro asfeed to think in new and potentially threatening ^ays both 
about their surroundings and the role language plays in their 
interpretations of these surroundings • (Student witing samples are 
included c) (KEH) 
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yh®n I started graduate school four years agop my first 
jj^ajor project wats t® do^^ign ii^i^gi^ary ^ritirip ccmr^o^ cmniplc^t^^ 
with syllabuSp coarse description^ reading liat and rationale* 
Intent C5n engaging the @tudentSf I designed m course I felt would 
allow them to read^ in^rite and talk about seething they kne%i^ 
well— popular culture* I thought at the time that this shift in 
content would be enabling in iteelf because it wouldp alfnost 
automatically^ provide the students w'ith the opportunity to write 
with authority #bot t **th#ir culture" in an acadei^ic setting^. 

One of the many problematic aseu^ptions underlying that 
imagine^d course^ was that student s ^^ould be happy ^ perhapm #von 
deliahted^ to diECU©® popular culture within tho wall® ©f the 
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acado»y« It didn^t occur t© lae at th& time that students wight 
resist having ''their world" inte>rrcjgat@d by th@ "acadesaic worlds" 
that the i^trosSuction ©f popular culture into the £o^positi©f? 
classroom ®ight acfeyall^ serv© to heiglitein the conflict b@twe©f? 
thes© two •'worlds" rather than ease or #rase it« Now that I have 
had th© opportunity to t^ach a sequence centered on popular 
ctiitur#p I would argye that brin;i^;,vj popular culture into the 
cewposi t ion classr^ss i« useful not because it erases the 
conflict between student and academic discoursesi, but ratl^er 
because it serves to height#n this already estanfe conflict ^ 
thereby alleging it to become one of the subjects of s^udy for 
the course. 

Even sog I do not war^t t© give the impression that exposing 
these cosapeting and conflicting diecourse® in the classroosi is a 
wonderful thing to be pursued in it^^lf Cbo that the tiisie 
separating my iwiaginary sequence and the sequence I discuss here 
has only taught ^ to trade conflict for popular culture as the 
way to "solve" the problem of the composition classroom.) 
Instead, I want to use this occasion to explore the kinds of 
conflicts that surfaced when I brought popular culture into my 
ciaasroom, conflict© that made it clear to me that what i© needed 
in the composition classroom is not a change in content but 
rather a change in pedagogy, 

I will begin fay looking «t how one ©f my students responded 
to an esrly writing asaignfisent that asked the atudents to coe^ar* 
the way they had read culture in a previoys assignRient with the 
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^my Roland Barth^s read cultwo in the MythaiagiaSo In arder to 

discourage a batch of papers arguieig Barth^s^ superior visiorip my 

muBignmi^nt afik#d th^ students tos 

assume that th# difference botii^eeri ymir work 
ar^^ Barthes^ i© not caused by idiosyncracy or 
i§^#Kper ience iyourm or his) but is pr^ncod 
by diff#rent ii#thod® of analytiis^ diff#re^t 
^ays of reading* m m mYou should not fi^d it 
necessary to argue for on«» methc^ over 
another I the purpose of this paper is qq^ to 
prov# yhat iti the l^est way to read cuitur^^ 
it i@ to begin to characterise different yay© 
of reading culture « 

Tracy responded t© this aiisignment with an essay significantly 

entitled^ "^Barthes v© He^ " where she defined the difference 

between Barthe©' way of reading culture and her own as followtss 

CBarthes'^S way of reading and defining is 
fine for seme people^ but I a^ not one of 
thesis* I take things for what they are^ rarely 
digging and probing to find an underlying 
meaning. When I read scMiethingi I take the 
@!^aning however it is directly stated. £ 
rarely^ if at all ^ go looking for a more 
cof^plexp in depth i^eaning» £ figurey if there 
waa ®uppof3e to be an underlying meaning that 
is really i^ortant to the entire te^t^ then 
it should be brought to the surface for 
everyone to know about it. 

Despite the provisions of the assignment Tracy interpreted 

Barthes' work as a clear threat to her way of reading and 

understanding the world. In stating her defenset Trscy introduces 

an opposition that comes to occupy an iinportant position in our 

class discussionss tho choice that confronts a r^ad^r or writer 

is a choice between surface meaning and underlying meaning. Tracy 

choose® **to take thing® am they arei^ " while oth^^r readers and 

writers "go looking for a more complex^ in depth meaning." 
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After di«cu«»iRg Tracy^'s ©sway in clmmm^ my deci©iors yas t© 

prol5l®(Bati2© t*^iQ notiofi of "taking things as they are" in order 

to begin a discussion about the wa^s in Miich culture ipifiu®ncGS 

p®rc©pticms I took the class back to a passafe" from iartheB^ 

essay cm "The World of felrestl ing^ " where h# speak© directly to 

this issue. He witesg 

lx^«t is portrayed by «#restiif)g is therefore 
art ideal understanding of thingsf it is the 
^phoria of men raised for a t^ile above the 
constitutive aii^iguity of everyday situations 
and placed before the panoramic view of a 
uni vocal Nature, in \.4iich slQns at last 
correspond to causes, without obstacle, 
without evasion, without contradiction. 

Our discussion centered on determining how a **uni vocal Mature" 

was "an ideal understanding of things** and what "constitutive 

ambiguity" csight mean. While my students were more than willing 

to argue that the world inside the ring was idealized, that in 

the '^real world" had guys do not always look like bad guys, they 

would not mak® the step to say that in "the real world of 

refc^ding" there is no "things as they are," that all acts of 

reading are acts of interpretation. Although I had imagined that 

the Juxtaposition of these two passages would allow us to 

critique Tracy's positivioi t ic definition of reading, something 

quite different happened: instead of hearing the delighted sounds 

of insight, I heard tht» sound of heels digging in all around the 

room. Neither Barthes nor Z had spoken with any authority during 

this discusaion: the students had worked with me to under stand 

Barthes' position, but they weren't buying it. Mr est I i ng was one 



thing, reading was an©th«r« Anybody coulsf that. 

I iwust adssit that at th& tim& I «aa baffled by my class' 
fairly tir5ifi#d rejection ©f my argument. After r@~r#ading Kathy^s 
®BBsy and r®ccsii®id©r S w§ class diQCassi©n9 I ia^gat^ to think of 
K#thy*s ©ssay and the discussioii that ^r&w out ©f it as acts ©f 
resistance. Sensing in Barthes* argument « tSireat that seemed to 
call irato question both their individuality and thoir sens© of 
free choice, my studentE respoBdeel in anger ^ eireling their 
wagon© to prot#ct their own. To do otherwise would require them 
to inter ©gate the opposition of surface and deep reading and the 
opposition of deep reading and pleasure. As the exer-*^ froaa 
Kathy*s essay shows, at this point in the course^ the invitation 
to engage in such an investigation has little appeal - 

I4hile this way of reading Kathy's esoay and the subsequent 
class discussion do@ts account for the anger present in bothj I 
soon rejected classifying these responses as acts of resistance 
because, in their present forai, they are not acts that the 
academy recognizes or values nor are they acts that strengthen 
the students. I think it is more accurate to see these responses 
as instances of what Aronowi tz and Qiroux term "oppositional 
behavior , " which in this case means behavior that serves " I ess as 
a critique of schooling than as an expression of dominant 
ideology" i Education Under SeJ^e, 100). That is, these students 
are not so much critiquing the way the academy goes about doing 
its work as they are expressing opposition to the possibility 
that their world views might be culturally constructed. Their 



r«sp©nseiBp thuSt do not critiqy® fehe institution from the in«ide, 
feufe rather reject its iRflu#«c© from the @ytsid€>. 

If Tracy's ©■ssay and th© mibsequent discaseion offer 
©vidoitce o* th© kind of oppositicmal stanc© that istyderste assusn© 
when popular culture is broufht int© th# ciassrooa^g Sinny^s essay 
provides an e^xaniple of how students rd|sr«e«nt this world that 
they perciove as being threatened and ur?d#r attack, this world of 
surface r^adipig fehey cl&im to occupy. Before turning to Binny^n 
essay, though, I want to csiake it cl«ar that what I trying to 
represent here ar# th© options that students perceive as 
available to them, that they see themselves as having the option 
of choosing either to accept the unified world ^i&w that the 
teacher offers theis or to ssaintain their mm unified world view. 
That the world views under considerat iort might be internally 
contradictory and conflicted or that these wrld views laight 
overlap, placing both student and teacher in more than one yorld 
of discourse sisoul taneously are not possibilities the students 
entertain at this point in the course. It is all or nothing in 
this arena» 

This division between the two "worlds" was most apparent in 
the work my students did in -.-esponse to John Berger's essay, 
"Ways of Seeing." For this assignfaent, I sent them to the 
Carnegie Art Museum and asked the® t© interrogate a painting and 
get it to speak. The goal, they were informed, wae t© follow 
Berger^s eKawple and "work against the process of niyat i f ication. " 
Sinny chose to write on Penck^s Betartstagsfeier, where a tig«r 



is depicted in the mi^dl® of a birthday party att©nd#d by & 

variety of fammis pe©pl© CJesus, Stalin, Lineeln, for ©sample). 

Pu22led by the tiger's pra>©enc^^j Binny wrote the follofeiingi 

m&t in the world was the t4g«r doing tli# 
painting asid wfs© w©r* «ll th« people standing 
aroawd it. I th^n noticed that soffl# of these 
figures fe^r© similar to figures that I kpi«w. 
Did these figures represent the cultured part 
of society while the tiger represented the 
uncultured aspect? I have com^ t© believe 
that this is what the painting really ^eans; 
That I a8^ like the tiger for I am not yet 
cultured while other Rte^ers of society are, 
I can readily identify with this tiger he is 
like me I &m going to college to become 
worldly and cultured while the tiger has 
ventured into the city to obtain these saa© 
goals. 

Because Qinny works to explain both the logic of the painting^© 
composition and the way in which the painting can be seen to shed 
light on her position in the academy, I see her response as 

markedly different frow Tracy^s. Nonetheless, there is something 
about the way that Qinny imagines herself and the world she 
occupies as student in the Bioment that eh© confronts this 
painting that I find troubling. Although Sinny^s reading of the 
painting offers a view of education that I am syjipathetic to— 
that isp education as more than the simple incorporation of new 
inforroation, education as an activity that requires a radical 
transforo^ation of the inner and outer self^ Qinny's reading also 
represents both the magnitude and the impossibility of the 
changes that education requires of her. Binny does not for a 
m€m&nt imagine, for instance, that as the tiger she has the power 
to devour these powerful figures who surround hen in her 
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readings she is the one has t© d© all ©f the changing snd all 
of the changing has to be conforming. 

If Kathy*'® artd Qinny's essays bring to light th© ©ppoBition« 
that Bar face in a csaaposi t iop classroos® tfrset discusses popular 
eyitur© Csurface and deep readingSf reafinQ® arsd plea©urep 

the ^litc* as cultured and the student as UficulturedJ ^ their 
writing also provides a ®®S!pl« of th© rang* of strategies etuder^t 
writers iroagiw© at their disposal as they try negotiate these 
conf lictsB they can either aseuwe an oppositional stance or they 
can comply. Ply goal is that fey the end ©f the coyrse the students 
"Mill be able to iiaagine a different way of responding to the 
conflicts that arise when they sit down to writes my goal is, in 
short p to get the student s to be willing and able to 
simultaneously value and critique theaaselves and the positions 
they fftaintain, enviously, this is a place no writer ever fully 
occupi ea, for to do so would require the cessation of all 
conflict. Thus, since I cannot conclude with an esca«ple of that 
pyre tmm&r\t of grand conversion when th© sky opened up and my 
students suddenly joyfully set about valuing and critiquing both 
themselves and the positions they roaintairit I would like to close 
instead by looking at a point in the course where ray students 
began to ssove in this direction. 

My final assignment asked the students to look back over th© 
work they had d^e and discuss what kind of readers and writers 
they had been throughout the course. Steve choose to re-read one 
of his earliest ©osays in light of the subsequent work in the 
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course, Thi« #arii*r essay, written in respo«oo feo an aosig^menfe 
that asked th^ students to discyso an ©bject ©r activity that 
defined p^ular culture, focusserf on Seorge Michael and U2. Stev# 
dioGwsseB thiB earlier essay in this wayi 

this tGarli&rl pap#r^ I really do not look 
at fejhat define© popul&r culture, Rath#r I 
describe the two artists, and tH«n tell hci« 
they fit into a predetermined definiticsn of 
what I isyself have already decided pcpuler 

cyltyre i» it is in^Iied that the culture 

Is the same with or with^t these two artist® 
CQeorg© Hichael and 023. I look at the 
artists as reflections in m mirror— -a^ siraply 
showing CcgB^gggg^jigg) the culture that is 
al re-ady there. 

So, in the ht^ginnieiQ Qf the course^ Steve was working with a 
notion of culture as some sort of unified, static entity that 

people, musicians in this case, fit themselves into. However, as 
Steve re-reada this essay at the end of th# course, he realizes 
that this definition of culture as static and unified was not 
supported by hio own observations. In his retrospective, Steve 
cites these eonflictins ofeservationQ and then proceeds to offer 
both a revised reading of his initial argu^ient and a discuooion 
of what led hifii to produce that argument at the beginning of the 



course. 



"One artist CQeorge Michael 3 represents a 
materialistic. . .society. Th# other £023 
forces us to deal with our bad sides These 

two both are representatives of popular 
culture in the United States today. " This 
xsapiies that there are different parts of— 
i.e., perspectives within — society which 

supports both ideologies. 

So, apparently, I already have an answer to 
the reconciliation question Cthat is, how 
does one reconcile a definition of culture as 
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ynifl€^d with th^ popularity of 
ideoiogicaily div«rg«nt bandrnJ^ thcrugh I 
don't explain it in the paperi it is that 
society i* Qo|, cme Isig,, howogenous ^hole, but 
rather, it is that th@r« are many different 
corstribtiting parts i'pe-cspIeJg ^ith di f fererst 
perspectives Ca la T«^kins — !!) on society 
and culture and life and everything. 

Although Sieve «ants to argue that he had a definitism of culture 
ae not ''on«g hig hoiao^enoys whole" at the begimisig of the 
cosursej it io not until the end ©f the course that he is able to 
articulate this position. It is particularly important to note 
that this realisation cosjes about fephen Stwe reflects on his own 
writing through the lens of Jane Tofiipkin©* wor^. In ohortj at th© 
end of the course, Steve is able to critique Cand ultimately 
salvaged his previous position, and he is able to do so in a way 
that the aeadewy Cat least as I represent it) ©anctiws and 
valuess Steve's text is sel f-r©f lexi ve, ®ulti~v©cal «nd groursded 
in critical reading. 

fefliile Steve's paper represersts a willingness to reflect upon 
and to advance previous work in the cour-isep Stevens is not a 
seamless tessts the way he gets away frow the iispl ications of his 
insight into the heterogeneity of society is to trivialise the 
insight by waking it seem over grand — he has dr awn together 
"society and culture anc life and everything.- So what has not 
happened by the end of i n© course is a v^olesaie convertsion to 
the benefit of the academic enterprisei Steve is willing to do 
the ^rk thatht e acadeeay requires, but not without a d©»e of 
skepticism to qualify any of iiis discoveries. While I would argue 
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that hia ab©pticism arises too quickly isi fehio that it 

serves t© shut dmsn further discussion &f what f©l|©ws frosa 
saying that soci^fey is not homog^ncsus, I think it is if^ortant to 
recognis© th# facfe thmt St#ve^s skepticiaa eSoes not ©rstir^ly 
easic#l his ineights it mayg in facts ^© %#hat ultiintifcely alloys 
him to negotiate the conflicted space that all writers occupy as 
they QifiMjltarseouQly perform and critique the work of th© academy. 

I weuid like to «fer@®St i« cioeini, that it is n©t 
discussion of popular culture that has produced thee© c©nflictei 
th© discussion ©f popular culture ha® only served to mak« the 
presence of co«p*ting and ccmflicting discourses I-, the classroom 
mor0 evident. X would argue that th«»# conflicts are always 
present in th# clas®ro©f» regardless of what reading amd writing 
s^qu^nce im used and I would arguft further that w© cannot ar^d 
should r.ot eves^ atteiapt t© eolve these eottflicts^ i f to solve 
means t© ©rase, to resolve. These conflict® have coaje to light 
for the very good reason that the students have been a«ked to 
think in new and potentially threatening ways both about their 
surroundings and the role lanpuag© plays in their interpretations 
of these surround! ngsi these conflict© are the very condition of 
our work in the course. The on-going challer.ge for us as 
composition teachers is to construct a pedagogy capable of using 
these conflicts to better prepare our students to recognize and 
negotiate ih^ cultural conflicts that arise when they sit down to 
write about the worlds we mutually occupy. 
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